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Test for Leaders 


Circle Sets Pattern 


Chairmen Urge 
Commitment 


Scientist Uses 
Parables 


Engineer Analyzes 
Campus 


Students Can Counsel 
Others 


‘Froncon” Opened 
Vistas 


UN Assembly Made 
Progress 


Visitor Points Wider 
Horizons 
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The Wayfarer 


B® Losing demure, dynamic Eleanor French as head of the Student 
YW (to the World’s YW) was something of a wrench, even at a 
svelte banquet in the Riverside Church gym. Surrounded with India- 
print prayer rugs, we said farewell there with orisons that the gentle 
Eleanor may fill her new job as admirably as her old. But it was with 
relief that we heard Ed Espy, chief of the Student YM, announce 
quietly that he’s decided to stay, and not go to the big job as World's 
Student Christian Federation executive. Ed, who’s of somewhat mono- 
lithic build right now, gallantly demied that Eleanor has been his 
“corresponding figure” in the YW. Privately, we hope he continues to 


be monolithic right where he 1s. 


B As Roger Bacon talked (A.D. 1294) about leadership, he quoted 
Cicero’s triumphant charge—dear to the stubborn frosh—that we do 
well to choose our leaders: “‘When we have been handed over to 
schoolmasters, we are so filled with a variety of errors, that truth yields 
to vanity, and nature itself yields to established opinion.’ Quoth Seneca 
in the ame Baconian passage: ““No man errs for himself alone, but he 
is the cause and author of another's error. . . . Thence is that great 
heaping together of men rushing upon other men. For this befalls man 
in a great massacre, since people so press upon one another that no 
one falls without drawing another with him. 


B Is it true that everyone is an example to somebody? To a good 
many Christians the one sufficient reason for doing without certain 
habits and sticking to other ones is the consideration that we do serve 
as leader for somebody, be he or she ever so humble. “Therefore,” Paul 
cries, “If what I eat makes my brother fall, I will never eat meat again, 
rather than make my brother fall!’’ The Christian 1s always follower, 


always leader. 


a All sorts of things and weather 

Must be taken in together, 

To make a year 

And a sphere. 
Even Emerson when he wrote those words couldn’t have imagined 
how much weather and how many “things” would be involved in 
A.D. 1948. Dwight Macdonald as editor of Politics wrote subscribers 
recently accounting for an editorial mood which is “‘stale, tired, dis- 
heartened, and—if you like—demoralized” by pointing to “(a) the ever 
blacker and bleaker political outlook; (b) my own growing sense of 
ignorance, which requires more time to investigate and reflect before 
sounding off in print. . . .”” That reminds me of someone's recently 
defining the Christian as one who “‘out-thinks his contemporaries’’— 
to which the earnest reply was, ““As a Christian I can’t out-think this 
complex and knowing scientific world: all I can do is try and out-live 
the paganism around me!" No, Mr. Macdonald, we'll go on living 
and making daily decisions despite the gloomy, editorial-inhibiting 
fact that we've really no time to get all the data in hand _ betore 
putting down our answers. 


B® Director Sinnott of Yale’s Shefheld Scientific School is a further 
example of the keen scientist who sides ‘‘with the angels’: “Science 
regards a human being not as a soul which may be saved or lost but 
as an exquisitely constructed physico-chemical mechanism. . . . Let 
us face the fact that what the world must have is a fuller cultivation of 
those qualities which are best termed spiritual. Whatever we may think 
as to their origin, as scientists, we should no longer sneer at them; 
for on their strength depends our survival. Man leads a double life, 
of mind and spirit. . . . To be a whole man, he must cultivate both 
parts of him.” 


B® As Spring comes this month around the Northern Hemisphere, 
with Easter and the light warm wind and bright sun, may it mean 
returning life and hope for millions who have dragged the winter 
through in hunger and cold. Crocuses, baseball, forsythia, marbles, 
hurdy-gurdy in the street again, sun tan lotion, studving lying on the 
ground out in front of Old Main? This third springtime of the Atomic 
Age can be also a time of renewed horizons, deeper caring, resolution 
that as the sun follows the planet we too may bring God’s radiance to 
captives and distraught people chilled to the marrow by the winter of 
man’s inhumanity. 


—J.O.N. 
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Who Wrote It 


Among the important flora of the student move. 
ment, FERN BABCOCK blooms modestly as ex- 
pert Program Secretary of NICC, on the YW Sty- 
dent Staff. . . . Our NICC co-chairmen need no 
pointed finger or plaudits: one (BARBARA 
DEITZ) is a Semor at Ursinus, the other (ERN. 
EST HOWELL) a Semor at Harvard. .. . Op 
the massive hill overlooking the Thames at Connecticut College, Pro- 
fessor G. K. DAGHLIAN is a thoughtful member of the physics de- 
partment. . . . The student analyst of his own campus (page 9) wants 
his name shrouded in secrecy, and you'll understand. . . . DORIS 
SEWARD, who last vear counseled with students in New York State 
(under SCM aegis) is in the University of Minnesota this year as 
Associate Director in the Students Activities Bureau. . . . DOROTHY 
GROELING heads the department of International Education for the 
National Board of YWCA. . .. Opposite number to the first-named 
author on this list, HAROLD B. INGALLS 1s the ubiquitous “Pete” 
who serves as YM student program secretary and INTERCOL business 


manager and general expediter at 347. ... MALCOLM ADISESHIAH 
is a secretary of World Student Relief, an astringent, profound emissary 
to global Christianity from India. . . . PARKER ROSSMAN, hard- 


working student in Yale Divinity, edits our World News page as a 
week-end diversion. 
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YE KNOW THAT THE PRINCES OF THE GENTILES EXERCISE AUTHORITY OVER THEM, AND 
THEY THAT ARE GREAT EXERCISE AUTHORITY UPON THEM. BUT IT SHALL NOT BE SO AMONG 
YOU: BUT WHOSOEVER WILL BE GREAT AMONG YOU, LET HIM BE YOUR MINISTER; AND 
WHOSOEVER WILL BE CHIEF AMONG YOU, LET HIM BE YOUR SERVANT: EVEN AS THE SON 
OF MAN CAME NOT TO BE MINISTERED UNTO, BUT TO MINISTER. . 


Students join a Christian group for a variety of reasons~but many come seeki: 
a closeknit fellowship in which they can share meanings haere: and values with 
each other Participation in a committee, commission or class group can be a pro- 
foundly meaningful experience for each member, niovidiad the group has a good leader. 
Leading a group in creative activity is an art, the media of which are not inanimate 
instruments but human beinas with ail their fears, frustrations, achievements and 
nope 

What qualities characterize a good-leader? The answer does not lie in learning a 
few “tricks of the trade’’ but in making fundamental adjustments, in attitudes 
toward oneself and others, which are basically religious. 


What is your estimate of your worth and ability among others? 


A LEADER regards his own worth as equal to that of any other man. He knows some of his abilities 
Gre greater than those of others, but holds his worth is that of one human being in the sight of God. 
He expects the recognition due one person, not that due ten people, or half a person! 


A PSEUDO-LEADER may have superior ability in many fields, but he has no confidence in his own 
intrinsic worth in the sight of God or man. In order to hide the fact that he regards himself as less than 
a man he must have constant proof of his superiority in adulation, power or prestige. 


During an evening with friends, what do you enjoy most? 4 


A LEADER enjoys the sense of community as a dozen different personalities fuse into a unit. He con- 
tributes his bit as one member of the group but feels no compulsion to dominate it. 


A PSEUDO-LEADER wears himself cut being “the life of the party.” His desire is not for friends but 
for an audience. He is essentially a lonely person because an audience is no substitute for warm 
companionship. 


What kind of fellow-workers do you choose? 


A LEADER searches out the strongest persons on campus and asks them to do the most important work 
that needs to be done. 


A PSEUDO-LEADER chooses weaklings who lack ideas of their own because such persons present no 
threat to his own position of power. 


Do you believe large groups can govern themselves? 


A LEADER believes that groups of ordinary people, when given the facts, are capable of governing 
themselves. He trusts the people and has faith in their coming to the right conclusion. 


A PSEUDO-LEADER is cynical about the abilities of large groups. The “masses” will be duped by 
someone—he reasons—so he may as well “put over a deal” to his own advantage, before someone else 
“gets in” first. 
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How do you use power? 


How much work do you delegate to others? 


A LEADER does very little work that he can delegate to others, although he never fails to do his share 
of the manual labor involved in a project. His responsibility is to see new projects to be done and 
enlist others in doing them. 


A PSEUDO-LEADER believes that to have work well done, he must do it himself. Therefore, he circum. 
scribes the scope of the organization and cuts its work down to the size where he can keep his hands 
on everything that goes on. 


A LEADER knows that he wields a certain amount of power, that specific issues will be determined by 
where he places his influence. He holds his power as a trust from God and uses it as responsibly as q 
fallible human being can. 


A PSEUDO-LEADER glories in the use and display of personal power. He enjoys “throwing his weight 
cround.” Or he may be ashamed or afraid of his own power, and tend therefore to use it irresponsibly. 


on How do you help a group reach a decision on a major issue? 


A LEADER has convictions as to how the issue should be decided but knows that others in the group 
have information and wisdom to supplement his. His role is to state the issue clearly, to call for factual 
information, and to bring the group to a decision when it is ready for it. 


A PSEUDO-LEADER believes that he knows what is best for the group and that he should convince 
it of the wisdom of his position, so he tries oratory, seeks dramatic situations, and tries to win others 
by the sheer force of his personality. 


From NICC Program Commission Paper on Leadership) 
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Being a Pin-Up Girl may mean taking the lead in some 
program event in CA or Church group. 
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Circle Sets Pattern for 


National Program Objectives 


The Circle of Faith and Action, or wheel with its hub of Christian faith, symbolizes the 
program of the National Student YMCA and YWCA. Christian faith is central in the heritage, 
purpose and function of the YMCA and YWCA, and determines action in all areas of their 
work. The use of short lines to separate sections of the program indicates that all parts of it 
are closely related to the others. Economic justice is impossible without basic changes in per- 
sonal relations, without political action, and unless issues are dealt with on a world-wide scale. 
Enriching personal relations are thwarted by racial prejudice, economic barriers and misunder- 
standing between men and women. The value of a well-rounded program for the whole Chris- 
tian Association and for each of its members is indicated by dividing the circle into four major 
areas. A brief summary follows of national program objectives as adopted by the National 
Assembly of the Student Christian Association Movement December 27, 1946-January 3, 1947: 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND HERITAGE: To recognize the need 
of each member of the Christian Association to grow in his 
experience and knowledge of Christian faith; to become ac- 
quainted with the resources of the Bible through study groups 
and personal study; to seek insight into God’s way through 
worship and to make meaningful services of worship available 
to all students; to participate in the life of the church; to 
bring the “good news” of the Christian religion to every mem- 
ber of the campus community. 


PERSONAL AND CAMPUS AFFAIRS: To develop more ma- 
ture and enriching personal relations; to use procedures in the 
CA which develop the capacities of all the members; to build 
democratic campus customs and government; to ease tensions 
through recreation; to enable both men and women to make 
their full contribution to community life; to find vocations 


which provide the most effective channels for working for God's 
kingdom. 
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SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY:* To take active responsibility for 
political affairs in community, state and nation; to work for 
an economic order in which the means of production and the 
world’s resources will be controlled by the people of the world, 
and the aim of production will be for the use of all men; to 
work for racial equality which gives every person, regardless 
of race or color, the opportunity to share alike in all relation- 


ships of life; to provide trained volunteer leaders for community 
service projects. 


WORLD RELATEDNESS: To support the United Nations and 
related international bodies; to assist students of stricken coun- 
tries through the World Student Service Fund; to increase 
understanding among the peoples and nations of the world 
through fellowship and cooperation with students of other lands; 
to extend the missionary outreach of the Church; to increase 
awareness of the unity of Christians everywhere through the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, the World Council of 
Churches and the world-wide work of the YMCA and YWCA. 
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“Commitment” sounds old-fashioned. But in the con- 
fusion that surrounds us we find no other way. We are 
perplexed in all our group relationships. Our lack of direc- 
tion appears in equivocal US-USSR dealings, UN decisions, 
racial antagonisms, and certainly in campus problems. Isn't 
this because confusion prevails in our personal lives? 

Christianity has sometimes been distorted into a first... 
then proposition: first give ourselves completely to the beliet 
that Christ is Saviour and Lord, and then implement that 
beliet by constructive acts to improve society. But the de- 
mand of God rests upon the total person in all relationships. 
To have a complete faith in the Lordship of Jesus Christ 
will mean that all our actions reflect Him, insofar as we 
are capable. Beliet itself includes total commitment. 

We have lived in a society racked and disillusioned by 
wars tumbling one on top of the other, with depressions 
between—but, amazingly, we have not been a bit worried. 
We have held sacred our economic system, and worshiped 
our majestic American isolation—saying: “My Christianity? 
That's another matter.” Last fall at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Christian Council, we came beyond 
some of that. We found ourselves face to face with reality 
as we hadn’t ever before and the terrible urgency of our 
times was apparent. We cant make an impression on a 
torn and cynical world if we act individually with a half- 
way devotion. But we can “make a difference in society” as 
an organized group motivated by the full Christian commit- 
ment of each member. 

This is surely the message of the Student Christian As- 
sociation Movement, and the task of all Christian student 
groups today. We are convinced that astute Christians, 
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Chairmen 


deepening spiritual lite in rich personal and corporate wor- 
ship, can help shape by incisive action, a Christian social 
order. This responsibility we are not approaching without 
a charted course, Actions of the National Student Assembly 
and the ‘47 NICC. The six most cogent propositions firmly 
avowed there are these: 

1. God has created man in his own likeness with moral re- 

sponsibility to God, to his fellow men, and to himself. 


>, All men have dignity and worth because of their common 
sonship to God. To discriminate against any person because 
ot race, creed, or station in life is an affront to God. 


2. Christian faith is strengthened and induced by personal and 
corporate worship, study, and social action. 

Christian faith cannot become vital in social and individual 
life unless we direct our united efforts toward establishing 
a social order in which all people have equal opportunity. 


s. There is a greater degree of economic justice and a firmer 
basis for Christian community in an economy of more col- 
lective responsibility. 

6. The atomic world must be one world. Ties of under 


standing and friendship which bind the peoples of all na 
tions into a world community are basic to political and 
economic world order. 
We work to make these principles an integral part of our 
social organization and of our own living. 

Herein lies the deep satistaction of participation in the 
Student Christian Movement today in America: we help 
secure a society with roots in Christian principle, and we 
at the same time strengthen our personal Christian living 
by so doing. Out and out commitment to Christian faith— 
inward inseparable from outward—is our program. 

Barpara Deirz, Ursinus 
Ernest Howe. Harvard 49 
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Who leads? A Connecticut College Physics professor answers in 
parables of the lab: “a crystallizer and one who’s just a little ahead” 


By G. K. DAGHLIAN 


lL. WE grant, as against some philoso- 
phers and many commentators, that 
there is such a thing as human prog- 
ress, we have some questions on our 
hands. If we “automatically move up- 
ward” as on an escalator, what need is 
there for leadership? Or is this human 
progress not self-sustaining, but need- 
ing constant priming? 

Or, perchance, is progress itself all 
the result of the pull exerted by those 
who exercise leadership? There are two 
aspects in a leader: he must have a 
self-starting quality, and must have 
more depth and breadth than others 
around him. 


Crystal, Start Something 


Water fails to freeze, many degrees 
below freezing temperature, or water 
vapor refuses to condense into frost far 
below zero, because of “supercooling.” 
Or in some experiments a_ solution 
holds more solid than it’s entitled to at 
a given temperature. Or in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere there may 
be great quantities of water vapor, at 
very low temperatures, which do not 
condense into rain or snow. Bodies un- 
der such conditions are ready to con- 
dense or crystallize. But they don’t— 
until a small crystal (or dry ice) ts 
dropped into them. Then crystalliza- 
tion or condensation takes place readily. 

But the addition of dry ice or crystal 
alone doesn’t produce the result: there 
must be a ripe and ready medium, and 
only when that prepared situation re- 
ceives the crystals are results obtained. 
The job of the starter particle is ex- 
actly that of a leader. It presupposes a 
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MOLECULE 
FRONT 


certain state of readiness or ripeness 
among that part of society in which the 
leadership takes its rise. 

Humanity in its various levels and 
divisions always presents such ripe and 
ready fields. Much of humanity sut- 
ters from ignorance, and often doesn’t 
even know it. They are ready now for 
leadership: in education and learning. 
Others have been so long under arbi- 
trary autocratic rule that they consti- 
tute an ideal field for leadership in es- 


tablishing the sense and practice of 


justice. Millions are ready right now 
not only for food but for righteousness 
and godliness. As in our Lord’s day, 
the plea may still be made: “Lift up 
your eyes and look on the fields for 
they are white already for harvest.” 


World need awaits a_ crystallizing, 


starting force. 


Molecule, Be a Little Warmer 


A second aspect of leadership lays 
emphasis on the 
activity and zeal 
of the leader. Here 
again science well 
illustrates the idea. 
chemicals 
may react only 
above some mini 
mum tempera 
ture; to combust, 
lor instance, they must be at “kindling 
temperature. Below that, they can be 
side by side forever. But it isn’t neces- 
sary that all of both substances be at 
kindling temperature; even a few mole- 
cules, being warmer and thus faster- 
moving, can do the trick. So these few 


molecules start the reaction, and the 
heat they produce prepares others tll 
the entire reaction is completed. 

In this sense, leadership consists of 
having a little more than those around 
you. More ot what? To set progress 
forward, you'll need a little more 
knowledge, a littke more endurance, a 
little more tact, a little more love, a 
litte more forgiveness. That all adds 
up to a litthe more God-mindedness. 
Our Lord perhaps meant that when 
he said our righteousness must exceed 
that of the scribes and Pharisees. To 
have in this way a “little more on the 
ball” implies special, serious, deep 
preparation in the best traditions in 
our chosen field. That’s necessary it 
the leader is to hold his place and 
make his contribution. 

Is progress “caused” by leadership 
with these two qualities? I’m not sure. 
I do like to believe that organic evo- 
lution within itself has an upward 
trend. But I do 
know that leader- 
ship of progress 
has been decidedly 
significant in all 
the centuries, 
Thus even if a 
person is a_ born 
leader, he or she 
requires serious 
preparation in the laws of the universe, 
in understanding human nature and es- 
pecially in being fortified and quickened 
by the Spirit of God. Such men and 
women, especially if they live and work 


among college students, are much 


needed leaders of human progress. 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers...” 


That Stubborn Lag 


Only about 16% of college-age 
Americans get to college, whereas mill- 
tary statistics show that at least 32% 
are fitted for four-year academic work. 
Betore the war 40% of students were 
women; now it’s 32%. Ordway Tead, 
Chairman of New York’s Board of 
Higher Education, declares that our 
2,500,000 on campus this year is noth- 
ing special, nor just a war-caused ylut: 
he says it’s not anything like so big 
an enrolment as it should be, but just 
about normal in the historical trend. 
Alack, are those “temporary houses,” 
already spavined and warped, Mr. 
Tead, to serve generations yet unborn? 
Most of us have assumed that the 
endless cafeteria line and the five - men- 
shaving - simultaneously - at - one - mirror 
were something temporary. Now it 
looks as though our children’s chil- 
dren may some day be standing in that 
same temporary cafeteria line, our re- 
mote descendants huddled around that 
cracked shaving mirror in the dorm. 


Uncle Sam Must 
Dig Down 

At the recent meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges (700 ot 
them), debts and bogged-down build- 
ing programs (a billion dollars’ worth ) 
haunted the assembled deans and presi- 
dents. Who is to pay the bills in these 
inflated times? 

The answer, “American industry, 
through research fellowships and de- 
partments,’ was hardly mentioned. 
Rather, Federal aid was pretty unani- 
mously accepted as the one solution of 
all our higher-education  difhculties. 
The big difference was just the Hou ? 
of it: Should direct aid be asked, or in- 
direct aid through scholarships given to 
students? Some warn that direct aid 
will involve government control, while 
others deny that any such control must 
follow. 


In either case, the intention at Wash- 
ington is obviously that government 
shall help higher education to a degree 
not dreamed of heretofore. As endow 
ment interest yield goes on down, and 
salaries, upkeep of buildings and_tac- 
ulty houses, and other expenses leap 
up, there seems no other way out. 
Those with a stake in spiritual or lib 
eral-arts values in colleges are eagerly 


awaiting details. 


Big Report Begins 

Major rethinking goes on in the huge 
six-volume report of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education, of 
which just two books have thus tar ap 
peared: Establishing the Goals, and 
Equalizing and Expanding Educa- 
tional Opportunity. Admirably thor- 
ough, liberal in most of their attitudes, 
these volumes are the New Look of (or 
at) college. They will doubtless shape 
whatever the new tederal relation 1s to 
be. 

Dealing with financial support, their 
stout recommendation is “that a na 
tional program of federal grants-in-aid 
be provided for at least 20% of all un 
students. 


dergraduate, nonveteran 


Promising. 


The Clock Ticks On 


Einstein: “So long as international 
relations are determined by rival na- 
tional sovereignties, the threat ol 
atomic war will remain.” A deeply in- 
telligent Emergency Committee o! 
Atomic Scientists (at Princeton) takes 
that as its urgent charter tor sharing 
everywhere the tragic possibilities Oo} 
nuclear destruction. That is the Com 
mittee s one-thing-I-do to bring world 
government. 

What’s the one-thing-I-do of student 
Christianity? First, we can advance 
community among world students so 
that Christians who are to be running 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the hand...” 


governments a few years hence will 
have bonds across boundaries. Second, 
we can start knowing our UN, talking 
it, defending it in correspondence with 
Congressmen, pushing the claim that 
rival sovereignties if a// the cards are 
laid on the table (economic, emotional, 
political) can be harmonized and 
welded into a shared euthority. What 
world government lacks-——not just in 
Russia but right here—is a great surg- 
ing insistence that we all are one, by 
brotherhood born only of Fatherhood, 


Help Thou Mine Unbelief 


Again Christian students will prob- 
ably be tar more serious, and far more 
sure, about Good Friday this month 
than about Easter. Like Renan, whose 
limpid Life of Christ ends with the 
Crucifixion, many of us accept that as 
straight history, true, realizable in to- 
day’s world suffering, symbolic of what 
sin does and how tragic it is. 

Yet as we've remarked before, this 
faith of ours isn’t built upon the som- 
bre fact of Good Friday but upon the 
breath-taking claim that Jesus of 
Nazareth was such a Person as death 
couldn’t kill, such a Person as God set 
before mankind vindicate His 
uniqueness as revelation of the Father. 
To believe that Jesus freely gave His 
life to set us right with God we can 
understand. But the claim with which 
the Church took life, that this Jesus 
was actually present in a strangely non- 
material, recognizable body among 
hundreds of witnesses, is harder. 

Our sense of tragedy and of Christ's 
suffering today approaches _ historic 
Christian faith. But our sense of tr- 
umph, of overcoming, of positive afhr- 
mation and ringing claim, is under a 
cloud. The life of the Church began 
with a rush when people believed 
Easter had come: “This Jesus Aath 
God raised up...” Is that too vast an 
affirmation for our day also? 
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Engineers 
Stand Some Leaders 


For creative esc gape from the lab grindst ne 
says this technician in X State Col!!lea 


Christianity is one campus Change we need 


i. rooms of dormitories are well “Coeds? Naw, they can't take it! “We want you students to know 
crowded. Cafeterias and _— beerhalls, Did ya ever see a gal tending a steam that when you leave this college, you 
scattered clothing and cigarette butts, turbine?” will have a diploma from one of the 
musty halls and laboratories, drawing “Churches? Sute—we have ‘em best technological institutions in the 
boards and pages of manila paper with downtown or over in Smithville. It’sa Nation. .... 

cryptic formulae, homework, loud state Institution, you know.” 

radios and fluorescent table lamps, sine “Y? Yep. Comes in handy when ya 

waves and field crops, homework, gotta wire the Old Man tor eats when eo our campus needs a lot of 
fraternities and societies, homework, your check ain't in.” things. I shall center on one of them, 


hotplates and G. I. checks, poker and 


Is he learning contacts? 


military, homework, two rail lines and 
milk shakes—you name it, we've got 
it, or we'll design it—this is State. 


The students of State College are 
like the church in Loadicea—luke 
warm. Five thousand strong, they beat 
down the brave blades of grass which 
seck the sun of spring. The martyred 
slide rules, handbooks and data sheets 
render eloquent witness to the unceas- 
ing quest for degrees, money, honors 
and week-ends. 


I, ONE must, for whatever reason, try 
to analyze the needs of our campus he 
must first realize that engineers are a 
queer lot—-even other students say so! 
They have naught but ridicule for the 


technician, poor lad. 


“Look, he slaves away his hours 
cramming his head full of merciless 
formulae and data.” 


Oh, I suppose we are a great deal 
like the rest, except that we must first 
analyze and then test. before we call it 
quits. 


And we learn economics too! The 
only trouble is that our concept of ef- 
hciency rules out the more edifying 
portions of it, and we are left with de- 
preciation on power plants and “What 
will it profit us to make this jig or fix- 
lure, in terms of labor saved?” 
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because it is fundamental and desper- 
ate. 

We need an “escape.” If we could 
only lift our heads off the grindstone 
to which they are stuck and look up 
and away to the horizons of today and 
tomorrow, our chaps would realize that 
there is a world going on around them. 
and that we are all a part of it. 

Religious indifference we often find, 
anywhere. Our school is no exception, 
but we also have indifference to life. 
Our graduates will know technology 
well, but will remain unconscious of 
the humanity in their environment. 

One can readily see that such an at- 
titude provides no real means of satis- 


tying the human desire for expression, 


A few examples will illustrate the di- 
lemma: We need a revised curriculum 
including many more courses in hu- 
manities and less rigorous specializa- 
tion in narrow, scientific fields; this to 
awaken interest by students in “other 
worlds than ours.” College credit 
should be allowed for certain approved 


extra-or co-curricular activities, so that 
the excellent programs offered by some 
of these student organizations might be 
officially recognized. Let’s have a stu- 
dent union building and add a few 
fora and fauna to the campus, to make 
the place more livable and_ pleasant. 
This college needs a strong alumni as- 
sociation to increase the school spirit; 
in addition, a little femininity to bolster 
the lads’ morale would be desirable! 
And modification of our near-criminal 
and highly archaic “cut system” (our 
students are allowed only two class ab- 
sences per term in all subjects) would 
pave the way to a better understand- 
ing between faculty and students and 
would bolster the sagging selt-respect 
of the fellows on this campus. Further, 
I’m for effective campus (student) gov- 
ernment, representing the people who 
elect it instead of being merely a glori- 
hed rubber-stamp: surely this is not 
too much to ask of men intelligent 
enough to be entrusted with the build- 
ing of our railways, highways, power 


lines, bridges, buildings, automobiles 
and the like. 


All is not well with faculty life either: 
contracts for faculty would give a feel. 
ing of security to them and their fami. 
lies, and would help tree them of the 
embarrassing necessity of compromis. 
ing their convictions when these may 
conflict with “different” administrative 
ideas. 

All the foregoing represent things 
which any student might propose as 
problems and remedies. As changes are 
effected, each such move would oper- 
ate to reduce materially the total num- 
ber of obstacles in the way of a for- 
ward looking program of inquiry, dis- 
cussion, worship and fellowship for the 


whole college. 


Oh yes, resources! Well, our five loaves 
and two smal! fishes are a handful of revo- 
lutionary choracters whose manifesto is the 
NICC Circle ‘or equivalents) and five thou- 
sand students in need of a well-balanced 
program for living. 


Counseling 


lf you’re the type to whom people take down 
their hair, be good at it—and careful 


By DORIS SEWARD 


“There are not problem people: 
there are just people with problems.” 
So some wise counselor has written 
and it applies especially to college stu- 
dents. All of us face problems each 


hour of the day and our handling of 


them helps determine the satisfactions 
we get out of our lives. Most of us at 
one time or another decide to ask 
someone else what he thinks about our 
own current problem. Maybe you your- 
self are one of those to whom others 
come with their puzzles and questions. 

Usually this role of unofficial coun- 
selor comes to you unsolicited and un- 
accounted for. However, if people are 
making you their confidant, yours is 
a great responsibility. This is an area 
requiring knowledge, caution, and 
skill. If certain fundamentals are kept 
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in mind, some disasters of mere good 
intentions can be avoided. 


What Can You Do for People? 


Many times the person with a prob- 
lem merely needs to talk with some 
one and the very articulation is the 
therapy. For example, if he tells you of 
some embarrassing incident, it may 
help him just to tell about it. Other 
times, he may have made up his mind 
already about what he is going to do 
and is merely seeking someone to agree 
with him. This happens sometimes 
with questions on boy-girl relations: 
Janie eagerly asks friend after friend 
it it is all right to let Joe kiss her good- 
night, ending the queries only when 
she’s found some one who says, “Of 
course, go ahead”—which was what 


she was going to do anyway! 


Students do talk among themselves 
about much more serious problems, 
too—things that are never brought to 
the protessional counselor. People tend 
to “bring their problems to a_ person, 
not a title” and you may be that person. 
Possibly you will see immediately that 
expert help is needed so it is well for 
you to know the specialized facilites 
available in the personnel division ot 
your college. The matter of referral of 
a problem told to you can be delicate 
and usually you will want to have the 
consent of the person involved. Some- 
times you can say, “This thing seems 
important to me. Let’s take it to Dr. 
Blank who helped two or three of the 
other fellows last year.” It takes a neat 
judgment to know when to call for 
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help. Lots of damage can be done by 
amateur psychologists who have had 
one course in abnormal and spend their 
time giving free and frequent diag- 
nosis of friends and acquaintances. 

There are other problems, which 
friends can work out together. At times 
you may feel that there are two sides 
to the issue presented, or that additional 
information might change the picture. 
This may be true but it does not affect 
the problem at hand. What your friend 
says is SO, is Important because he re- 
acts as though it were so, regardless of 
the truth of the matter. For example, 
if he says his lab instructor hates him, 
it avails nothing for you to argue the 
matter. You may help him to gain in- 
sight about his relationships with people 
and with the lab instructor in particu- 
lar but mere refutation of point after 
point convinces him only that you don’t 
understand. Always be concerned with 
the person more than with the prob- 
lem he expresses. There may be many 
others springing from something much 
more fundamental and it is this with 
which you should deal. 


You can't give a solution to his prob- 
lem and expect the matter to clear up 
immediately as the result of your fine 
and wise advice. He himself must de- 
cide on what to do, be convinced about 
it, and accept responsibility for it. Too 
often good advice has been inadequately 
and half-heartedly followed and_ the 
subsequent failure blamed on the ad- 
viser. 

Many student problems arise from 
some aspect of the college environment, 
and it is an endless task to seek to fit 
the environment to the individual. The 
place for emphasis is on the individual 
and his ability to adjust to things as 
they happen. Someone has said that we 
don't need a map telling in detail about 
the course to follow but we need a 

pass which gives us guidance no 
matter what the terrain. We can never 
diminate all problems, so we must de- 
cide in general how to deal with them. 
It is sometimes mildly comforting and 
consoling for the individual who has 
come to you to know that others have 
faced problems similar to his and have 
surmounted successfully. This 
must be mentioned with some caution, 
however, since each believes his own 
suffering to be unique—as in a final 
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analysis it is. In each ot our lives it is 
not a question of “if” tragedy comes: 
it is “when” it comes—because come 
it will. 


Watch Your Own Attitudes 


No matter what the problem, don't 
express shock. The person who seeks 
you out usually needs understanding 
rather than judgment. If someone 
rushes in, saying they have just shot 
the vice-president, point to an easy 
chair and say, “Sit down; take off your 
shoes. How do you feel about it?” In 
any counseling opportunity, serious or 
not, it may be well to steer clear 
of those old, uncomfortable tech- 
niques Of having the one talking 
tace the light and you, the coun- 
selor, fixing him with a steady 
stare, ready to note any fleeting 
expression. Too many persons are 
wise to that now to be comfort- 
able in the arrangement. 


Sometimes college confidences in- 


crease as the hours of night decrease. 
In general it is well to exercise some 
judgment here, too, in your role as 
confidant. At times it is better not to 
let people unload all their secrets to 
you; they may be sorry and self-con- 
scious next morning. You may want to 
keep it in mind for yourself. Everyone 
has some little island of reserve in him- 
self where no other sets foot, some hid- 
den door behind which we can withdraw. 


You may have been faced with those 
occasions when someone bursts into 
tears. This can be more dismaying to 
the counselor than to the counselee. 
Usually it is best not to touch the 
person—forego that urge to pat their 
head and say, “There, there.” Weeping 
may be a release if it is not prolonged 
and they can soon regain their com- 
posure if your attitude is friendly and 
sympathetically matter-of-fact. 


Thus far much of this has dealt with 
what not to do. There are some positive 
things to be done if one keeps in mind 
that the ultimate conviction about a 
decision must be in the one who is to 
carry it out. Together you may work 
out the steps which will alleviate the 
situation. There are always three phases 
to keep in mind. First, identify what 
the issue truly is. (This may be more 
difficult than it sounds.) Second, decide 
what is the next step in dealing with it 


—what can be done. Third, decide 
whether or not to do it. 

All through this we have not said 
much about you, the counselor. No one 
knows exactly why some persons in a 
group are looked to for help and others 
are ignored, but if you are one of the 
former, there are some attributes you 
may wish to consider cultivating which 
we will mention in conclusion. 

The best counselor is usually truly 
interested in the person, rather than 


mouthing that phrase about “liking 
people.” It was said of St. Francis that 
he did not love humanity but loved 
men. The personal touch is important. 
It is also well to keep in mind that to 
be asked for advice is one of the most 
subtle flatteries and we must be aware 
of this possible reaction in ourselves. 
To be a counselor is not an end in it- 
self but a means of helping others to a 
fuller and more satisfying life. It is a 
real responsibility to deal with a re- 
sponsive human life and it can well 
be approached with humility. 


If you do fall victim to a feeling of 
self importance because of the sever 
persons seeking help from you, still 
restrain yourself from talking about 
the role you play in these lives. Some of 
it may be shared professionally but in 
casual conversation it is just a form of 
self-glorification. Learn to keep the 
conferences to yourself, both their oc- 
currence and their content. 


If you are to be a confidant, your 
effectiveness will be increased not only 
by your sincere interest but by your 
air of calmness and timelessness. Busy- 
ness is not attractive. Rushed as we 
may feel, it is best to devote our full 
attention to the present demand on our 
time. Someone has said that one should 
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What went on as 1948 began at a historic 


national student conference? 


Assuming you weren't at FRONCON, 
among the 1,836 who did get there in 
summer balm and leave in winter bliz- 
zard, what should you know about it? 
Or if you did get there, what—in the 
January to March perspective—may 
you well be remembering? 


What did it talk about? 


As the idea of “Christian frontiers” 
came into focus, it was plainly a de- 
scription of all ways we face lite and 
the world—in vocations, in politics and 
social problems, in the Church, and in 
the arena of our own will. Congress- 
man Judd (for ten years was a medical 
missionary in China) started off with 
down-to-earth claims about our inter- 
national political responsibility in Ger- 
many and China. Erect, 82-year-old 
John R. Mott the second night pointed 
to the expanding Church frontier and 
its exciting responsibilities for today. 

Then there was a morning panel 
under Roswell P. Barnes of the Federal 
Council of Churches which discussed 
ways the churches are dealing with 
frontiers. Mrs. Stanley P. Harbison from 
Puerto Rico and President J. W. Mar- 
shall from Wayland College in Texas 
showed how laymen really become 
ministers. From Fiji, Setareki Tuilo- 
voni; and from India, D. P. Devanan- 
dan pointed to Christian margins there. 
On another evening, earnest, prophetic 
David S. Burgess, CIO organizer in 
South Carolina, together with James 
Robinson from a Presbyterian parish in 
Harlem, made the vivid contrast be- 
tween overprivileged “haves” and needy 
“have-nots.” Panel discussion by  stu- 
dent missions candidates, and numerous 
evening “fireside groups,” dealt with 
hundreds of concerns about Christian 
living today. 

Morning formal worship led by Kk. 
H. Ting of the Shanghai YMCA, and 


evening dramatic devotional interludes 
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planned by Elizabeth Howell of the 
Presbyterian National Board, kept a 
high tone. E. Fay Campbell's morning 
Bible study minutes were incisive ex- 
periences led by the Chairman of the 
SVM. Phil Williams (Yale Divinity 
and Helen Burlton (Canada’s 
student co-chairman) presided at most 
meetings, always proficiently. 

“Mincon” (conference in miniature ) 
groups introduced into our American 
student patois a new term, and into 
conference procedure a new technique 
inspired by John Deschner, executive 
of the United Student Christian Coun- 
cil. From some 140 small discussion 
groups, swift couriers took (to a 
“trend” committee headed by Dr. Le- 
land Albright of the United Church 
of Canada) concise summaries of just 
what was being talked about. By mid- 
afternoon, tabulation resulted in a 
“sense of the meeting” far more accu- 
rate statistically than those brilliant 
guesses of leaders which have usually 
constituted analysis of what’s going on 
at a conference. For most delegates, 
the put-and-take in the Mincons was 
the key to the whole affair. 


But what were the highlights? 


Never before had a quadrennial con- 
ference faced up so realistically as 
FRONCON did to the political and eco- 
nomic realities of our world: this was 
no sheltered group of devotees of a 
religion of escape. “Marxism” was a 
term heard often. As the conference 
was hit with the vast chaos confront- 
ing this day’s students, it drew back 
deeply into the question, “How Can | 
Know God's Will for Me?” In doing 
so, it tended to by-pass the promising 
organized movements and programs 
which are already realities in the world. 
But it did grapple seriously with the 
meaning of Christian faith in 1948 for 
the student himself. 


Perspective 


WE a “quadrennial”? 

There’s been one every four years 
since 1886, when John R. Mott—who 
spoke at this year's—started off the 
series thus far of sixteen. It is a na- 
tional gathering of students concerned 
about the world task of Christians, 


“FRONCON” WAS WORK—Around the City 
Desk for “Daily Froncon’’: Royce Hilliard of 
lowa State; Kaz Kawata of Oregon; Mari- 
lyn Fromm of Hartford Seminary; William 
White of Bucknell and Keith Johnson of 
Chicago. In the “slot” is John Oliver Nelson, 
editor of the daily sheet and of Intercollegian. 


Some want to be missionaries, others 
don’t. Thousands have found their 
Christian vocation at quadrennial con- 
ferences of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. 


Who put it on? 

Administering rroNncon—North 
American Conference on Christian 
Frontiers—was the Student Volunteer 
Movement, national fellowship of those 
planning to be missionaries, and agency 
of the Churches for enlisting more 
missionaries of the best sort. The SVM 
head, Dr. Winburn T. Thomas who 
has just been succeeded by E. H. (Ted) 
Johnson, worried most about it be- 
forehand, although Congressman Wal- 
ter H. Judd of Minnesota was Con- 
ference Chairman in detailed charge 


during the event. Actual sponsors 
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(there weren't any such when the 
tradition began!) now stand behind 
the quadrennials: they are the big 
inter-church and inter-Y mission and 
student agencies. The Foreign Missions 
Conference and Home Missions Coun- 
cil. (both speaking for mission boards) 
the United Student Christian Council 
(speaking for Y's and students and 
churches), and the Canadian Student 
Christian Movement (which includes 
the SVM as a Missionary Committee 
up there) were the grandparents of 


FRONCON. 


Where was it? 

The big University of Kansas campus 
is an hour or so out of Kansas City. 
The Conference took over where 
9,000 students usually do_ business, 
were welcomed by the Chancellor, fed 
at the efficient Union, and bedded in 
dorms and fraternities and rooming- 


houses. 


What lacks were pointed to? 
Criticism was rarer than at most na- 


tional conferences! 
Some said that we have not yet 


straightened out the distinction — be- 
tween all Christian vocation and spe- 
cific church vocations, and that the 
actual assumption. at FRONCON was— 
as is natural at a missionary-minded 
conclave—that it is somehow nobler to 
be employed by the Church. In this 
held there is indeed room for further 
exploration. 

There was sentiment that if Cana- 
dian students (over 200 of whom at- 
tended, a decidedly able lot) are to be 
brought in every four years, we'd better 
get to know each other better between 
quadrennials. 


What’s FRONCON lead to? 


Well, first, it has already led many 
hundreds of students to look at their 
vocation-in-God more objectively and 
earnestly than they ever did before. 

Second, it is leading many delegates 
to organize on state or area lines a 
“Little Froncon” to share the inspira- 
tion at Lawrence. Some have done this 
already on campus. 

Third, it launches the Student 
Volunteer Movement’s new effort to 
gather a Missionary Fellowship on 


every campus—launching also the new 
SVM executive, Ted Johnson, and his 
administrative associate, E. O. Jacob, 
both of whom got really into the Move- 
ment at FRONCON, 

Fourth, it stirs up the student mind 
in our undergraduate generation to 
new concern and intelligence about 
the claims which the Christian Gospel 
makes over against the world in which 
we invest our lives. In doing this, 
FRONCON lifts the sights of American 
and Canadian college leaders to new 
far horizons. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


On our COVER, Ohio State YWCA 
girls are learning leadership in recrea- 
tion. 

PHOTO on page 4 caught a corner 
of an Assembly exhibit at Champaign, 
Illinois; page 9g, NYU student; page 
14, procession to Easter Sunrise Service, 
Florida State College in Tallahassee. 

SKETCHES on pages 9 and 11 were 
drawn by Mrs. Ernest P. Luke last year 
at Virginia Poly, while her husband was 
a semor there. 

CARTOON on page 8 is from the 
New Leader. 


“FRONCON” (like the trolley-car) was special: many students were able to shape their futures as new 
insights, definite as the luggage labels (above), helped them find the way 
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Faster—God's Victorv 


A Meditation about the Cross 


THE DRAMA OF EASTER is one of betrayal, denial and defeat, 
in its early scenes. It goes on through death which is not the 
end but is the opening of a startling new sequence of scenes 
which still are being played. The joyous assurance men and 
women experienced of the presence of our Lord has been known 
through the ages and is known today. That victory over death 
is further evidence of God’s Holy Spirit constantly at work. 
Yet, because men will not turn to Him in complete trust, the 


still 


scenes of the drama in which we are the cast are still turbulent 
with betrayal, denial and defeat; because we have not believed 
the message of the Cross, we have not known God as fully as 
He would have us know Him, we have not experienced the 
“peace of God which passeth all understanding” inwardly or 
in the affairs of men. 


PRAYER: Eternal God, our Father, who hast shown Thy love 
for mankind in the life and death of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
Thy victory through his continued presence which denies the 
power of death, mercifully forgive us that we have not been 
more completely responsive to Thee and Thy will for our lives. 
Open to the eyes of faith the vision of the meaning of Easter, 
and grant that we may be given the grace to yield our whole 
selves in devotion to Thee, doing that which Thou dost call us 
to do in following our Lord and Master. Amen. 


| 
Po 
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AND WHEN THEY CAME TO THE PLACE which is called 
The Skull, there they crucified him, and the criminals, one on 
the right and one on the left. And Jesus said, “Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do.” And they cast lots 
to divide his garments. . . . Then Jesus, crying with a loud 
voice, said, “Father, into thy hands | commit my spirit!’” 

Sitting down | watched you there, O Galilean. For in a 
dream you were on your cross again, and the wan light strug- 
gled cold through a torn cloud and glistened palely on your 
body. | looked at you for a long time and afterward | said, 
“Master, can you speak to me? .. . Are we saved by some- 
thing you are doing in our stead?” 


And you answered, “| can do nothing in your stead. | can 
only show you what to do and how life comes. By doing what 
| say you show you have believed. Unless a man lay down his 
life, yield it to God’s purpose for the world, he will never find 
it, never, and only in the offering of himself is there either 
peace or power. Believe in me and live.” 


And the silence came down again. Sitting there | watched 
you a while longer. Then | said, “You dreamed a dream that 
was resented, and rather than betray it, you bore right on- 
ward and received the shock of men’s resentment in yourself. 
You were killed by men’s sin.” 


And as | said that, | noticed how a leafless shrub growing 
gaunt from the stones shuddered in the bleak wind that of a 
sudden moaned and passed. 


| rose and went to you and said, “God wins when men 
believe in Him and in man like this. This is God’s victory. This 
is how God is mediated into the world. This is how the sin of 
the world will be taken away. But how much of himself should 
a man give?” 

You did not answer, and in the awful stillness | saw your 
head was sunken on your breast. There was no more to give.~ 


When | survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of glory died, 

My richest gain | count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 


Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 
Love.so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 


* * * 


ONE DAY—ONLY ONE—comes between Good Friday and 
Easter, the day of joyous alleluiahs and triumphant confidence, 
the greatest day in the Church Year. Yet that day of days has 
its meaning rooted in what happened on the Cross two days 
earlier, The Cross, best-known and most widely used symbol 
of Christianity, has meaning only because a man died upon it. 
The madness of the world put a man on two crossed pieces of 
wood; he went° willingly—with forgiveness expressed; he went 
sorrowfully, yet with utter faith in God. His act made those 
pieces of wood the greatest symbol of life’s deepest lesson— 
sacrifice is at the heart of life. They knew, then, more about 
God than men had ever known. 


Whenever there is silence around me— 

By day or by night— 

| am startled by a cry. 

It came down from the cross. 

The first time | heard it 

| went out and searched 

And found a man in the throes of crucifixion. 
And | said, “|! will take you down.” — 

And | tried to take the nails out of his feet; 
But he said, “Let them be, 

For | cannot be taken down 

Until every man, every woman, and every child 
Come together to take me down.” 

And | said, “But | cannot bear your cry. 
What can | do?” 

And he said, “Go about the world, 

Tell every one that you meet: 

There is a man on the cross.”’* 


Look! There is a man on the cross! In his suffering, see the 
suffering that marks the world today—so much of it needless 
and preventable, so much of it due to selfishness and cruelty. 
.. . Think of lives blighted before they have a chance, of 
those for whom the future holds no hope. Think what you can 
do tor them. 


* * * 


See! There is a man on the cross! Put there afresh today— 
this morning—by indifference, by greed, by crass materialism 
that denies truth and love and beauty, by self-seeking, by 
pride, by racial bigotry, by the unforgiving spirit, by busyness 
with unimportant things—put there today by me! 


* * * 


DO YOU SEE that man on the cross? 


Man? Yes, but | see more. | see God, a suffering God pa- 
tiently waiting for men to learn what He said nearly two 
thousand years ago when Jesus was on the cross. | see God 
revealing Himself. | seem to hear Him say to me, “Rejoice! 
There is eternal life for those who know Me, the only true 
God, and who will abide in Me, doing My will.” 


PRAYER: Our Father, with thankfulness in our hearts for the 
message of Easter as it has come down through the ages, we 
ask that Thou wilt lead us to understand its full meaning for 
today. Draw us to Thyself, enabling us to make such complete 
commitment to Thy will that we may more fully appreciate the 
words and ways of our Lord Jesus Christ, may resolutely and 
cheerfully make such sacrifices as we are called upon to make 
in Thy service, and may know the meaning of life eternal as 
we keep close fellowship with Thee each day. Take what we 
are and make of it what we ought to become; take what we 
have and use it in Thy service to all people. Transform our 
doubts into faith, our hesitation into joyous willingness, our 
denial of Thee into a great affirmation that will drive us to 
share with all mankind the good news about Thee made known 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


|! Luke 23: 33, 34, 46 2 Oswald W. McCall, “The Hand of God 
op. 38 Isaac Watts 4 Elizabeth Cheney 
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Assessing the 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


By DOROTHY GROELING 


AW HEN the UN General Assembly 


ended its second session at Flushing 
Meadows last November it had shown, 
again, that international co-operation 
isn't easy. The Assembly, like other 
UN organs, mirrors the tensions and 
conflicts of the whole world. Many ot 
the session’s difficulties were due to the 
fact that it directly 
stemming trom the war—something its 
founders had never intended. They had 
planned an organization for keeping 
the peace, not making it, with agree 


faced issues 


ment among the great powers as the 
keystone of the arch. 


The Going Was Rough 
Time was when an excessive po- 


liteness characterized international 


gatherings. But not now. Frankness to 
the point of vituperation was frequent 
in the Assembly. The majority side 
could afford to be polite and talk less. 
The minority side, not so familiar with 
open and sharply defined disagree- 
ments at home, seemed to relish the 
opportunity to debate ad nauseam. 
However, the redeeming feature in the 


MAJOR DECISIONS 


of the 


United Nations Assembly 
‘Autumn Session 1947) 


PALESTINE—Partition plan adopted, 33 to 13 
with 10 abstentions and | absence, after long 
debate and series of parliamentary maneuvers, 
during which Arab League states fought bit- 
terly against partition. Under plan, Palestine 
is divided into separate Arab and Jewish 
states, with Jerusalem and environs becoming 
an international zone with a special regime 
under United Nations Trusteeship Council. 
Arab state will include coastal regions of 
Acre in north and Gaza in south, part of 
western Negeb, most of Samaria and an en- 
clave in Jewish state containing the port city 
of Jaffa. Jewish state will comprise central 
coastal plain including Haifa and Tel Aviv, 
eastern part of upper Galilee and most of 
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bitter debates was the thorough airing 
given to differences between Russia 
and the West, putting the second ses- 
sion into grips with reality. 

With Soviet Russia and the United 
States always the major contenders, the 
majority side proposed ways of sotten- 
ing dratt resolutions, to make them 
more acceptable to the minority. Such 
changes as were effected did not gain 
votes from the “negative six,’ tor the 
final resolutions were still close to the 
viewpoint of the United States. The 
examples which follow show a_ con- 
structive trend for the future: By a vote 
of 40 to 6 with 11 abstentions, a special 
committee, with headquarters at Salo- 
nika, was set up to assist the Balkan 
States—Greece, Albania, Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria—to reach a peaceful solu- 
tion of their dispute. The original reso- 
lution, proposed by the United States, 
held that Greece’s three neighbors had 
helped the guerrillas fighting against 
the Greek government. In the Political 
and Security Committee, France pro- 
posed dropping this “guilt clause.” 
With strong support from Belgium 


Negeb region. British troops are to leave 
Palestine by Aug. 1 as Britain relinquishes 
League of Nations mandate. 


BALKANS—Special committee created (rep- 
resentatives of Australia, Brazil, China, 
France, Mexico, Netherlands, Pakistan, United 
Kingdom and United States, with seats held 
open for Soviet Union and Poland) to main- 
tain watch on Greece’s northern border, with 
headquarters in Salonika; to observe com- 
pliance by Greece, Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia with Assembly's recommendation 
that they cooperate in peaceful settlement of 
disputes and to be available to assist the 
four governments concerned in implementing 
such recommendations. Slav bloc is boycot- 
ting committee. 


WAR PROPAGANDA—lIn toned-down version 
of Soviet proposal to prosecute “warmongers,” 
Assembly called on member nations to take 
steps to promote friendly relations and “to 
encourage dissemination of all information 
designed to give expression to the undoubted 


and a number of others, the clause was 


voted down. 

Secretary Marshall's proposal for an 
Assembly Interim Committee received 
careful attention. In its first draft, the 
resolution was so broad as to appear to 
give support to the Russian charge that 
the Interim Committee illegally en- 
croached on the powers of the Security 
Council. Acting on proposals by Britain 
and others, the Interim Committee be- 
came subordinate to the Assembly, its 
powers of discussion strictly limited, 
The temporary character of [C—it ex- 
pires when the next Assembly session 
convenes in Europe next fall—was em- 
phasized. The Slavic threat to boycott 
the Committee won some doubters 
over to the majority, and the final vote 
was 41 to 6, with 6 Arab nations ab- 
staining. One of the Committee’s jobs 
is to study the veto as it is used in the 
Security Council. 

An example of the initiative as taken 
by the middle powers was the resolu- 
tion on “Measures to be Taken Against 
Propaganda and the Inciters of a New 
War.” The resolution, introduced by 


desire of all peoples for peace.’’ Condemned 
all forms of propaganda designed or likely to 
provoke or encourage any threat to or breach 
of peace or act of aggression. Another reso- 
lution asked nations to study measures to 
combat diffusion of false or distorted reports 
likely to injure friendly relations. 


NEW MEMBERS—Pakistan and Yemen ad- 
mitted as fifty-sixth and fifty-seventh mem- 
ber states. Following Soviet veto of Ireland, 
Portugal, Trans-Jordan, Italy, Finland and 
Austria, asked Security Council to reconsider 
these nations’ applications; also recommended 
that permanent members of Security Council 
consult with a view to reaching agreement on 
applications and asked International Court of 
Justice for opinion on whether member no- 
tion is entitled, as Soviet Union did, to subject 
its assent to an applicant’s admission to the 
condition that other states be admitted at 
same time. 


ELECTIONS—-Elected Argentina, Canada ond 
Ukraine to Security Council for two years, 
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Mr. \ vshinsky, had condemned the 


criminal propaganda for a new war,” 
particularly in the United States, 
Greece and Turkey, and called on all 
yovernments tO Oppose such propa 
ganda. Obviously, the resolution was 
slated for defeat. It was defeated—but 
the matter did not. rest there. The 
United States had opposed any amend- 
ments, but a constructive compromise 
was oflered by Australia, Canada and 
France. This new resolution condemned 
likely LO 


threaten the peace, and asked each na- 


all forms otf propaganda 
tion to promote triendly relations by 
all means of publicity and propaganda. 
The measure was adopted unanimously 
—s6-o. Mr. Vyshinsky has called this 
the session's most important achieve 
ment. 

Although over 40 of the Assembly's 


93 resolutions were passed unanl- 


mously, on lmMportatnt issues 


many 
there was a large majority vote, with 
six opposed and about a dozen absten- 
tions. (The six, of course, were the 
USSR, the Ukraine, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and 


Byelo-russia, 
Yugo- 
slavia. The abstainers were frequently 
from the Scandinavian, Latin American 
and Middle Eastern nations.) Naturally, 
the large number of abstentions tended 
to weaken the force of Assembly deci- 
sions. 

The UN’s new. responsibilities in 
Palestine may prove the Assembly's 
resolution on “partition with economic 


union” to be its most important action. 


WE Can Bring World Government 


| DO NOT hide from myself the great difficulties of establishing a world govern- 
ment, either a beginning without Russia or one with Russia. | am aware of the 
risks. Since | should not wish it to be permissible for any country that has joined 
the supranational organization to secede, one of these risks is a possible civil war. 
But | also believe that world government is certain to come in time, and that the 
question is how much it is to be permitted to cost. It will come, | believe, even if 
there is another world war, though after such a war, if it is won, it would be world 
government established by the victor, resting on the victor’s military power, and 
thus to be maintained permanently only through the permanent militarization of 


the human race. 


But | also believe it can come through agreement and through the force of per- 
suasion alone, hence at low cost. But if it is to come in this way it will not be 
enough to appeal to reason. One strength of the communist system of the East is 
that it has some of the character of a religion and inspires the emotions of a 
religion. Unless the cause of peace based on law gathers behind it the force and 
zeal of a religion, it hardly can hope to succeed. Those to whom the moral teaching 


of the human race is entrusted surely have a great duty and a great opportunity. 
The atomic scientists, | think, have become convinced that they cannot arouse the 
American people to the truths of the atomic era by logic alone. There must be | 


added that deep power of emotion which is a basic ingredient of religion. It is to 
be hoped that not only the churches but the schools, the colleges, and the leading | 
organs of opinion will acquit themselves well of their unique responsibility in this 


regard. 


Here the Arab nations were in_ the 
minority, with the U. S. and USSR in 
fairly close accord—‘‘a glimpse of what 
might have been, and what might be.” 
What happens in Palestine in the next 
weeks will prove a severe test for the 
UN. We should follow this closely, as 
well as events in Korea and the Balk- 
ans. 

Progress in our disordered world 1s 
United 
States may well apply to themselves 


slow. and citizens ot these 


—ALBERT EINSTEIN 


n Atlantic Monthly 


the words of Dr. Aranha, this session’s 
president: “Civilization and culture can 
owe nothing to indifference and skepti- 
cism. Peace can be maintained only by 
those who cling to good and never 
surrender to evil.” 


ta i the As er shy’ 
United Nations New Oc- 
tob mber, December 
blished by Woodrow Wilson Four 
treet, New 
i” 


starting next Jan. 1, to succeed Brazil, Aus- 
tralia and Poland. Reelected United Kingdom 
and Soviet Union to Economic and Social 
Council and chose Australia, Brazil, Den- 
mark and Poland to replace Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, India and Norway. Elected Philip- 
pines and Costa Rica as additional members 
of Trusteeship Council. 


TRADE UNIONS—Af firming belief that “the 
inalienable right of trade union freedom of 
association is, as well as other social safe- 
guards, essential to the improvement of the 
standard of living of workers and to their 
economic well-being,” Assembly asked the 
International Labor Organization to “pursue 
urgently” study of international machinery to 
safeguard such rights. 


CHILDREN—People of all countries were 
urged to cooperate toward success of United 
Nations appeal for children, which aims to 
succor young in war-stricken regions. Assem- 
bly also commended work of International 
Children’s Emergency Fund and drew atten- 
tion of member nations to its critical needs. 
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REFUGEES—Nations were urged to adopt ur- 
gent measures for early return of repatriable 
refugees and displaced persons to their coun- 
tries of origin and for absorbing a fair share 
of non-repatriable refugees and displaced 
persons; Assembly also called on nations not 
to aid or protect individuals or organizations 
promoting illegal immigration. 


WORLD COURT—United Nations organs 
urged to designate for review points of law 
within jurisdiction of International Court of 
Justice that have arisen in their activities, 
including legal points related to interpreta- 
tion of Charter. Trusteeship Council author- 
ized to seek Court’s advisory opinions on 
questions within council's scope. All nations 
asked to submit legal disputes to Court and 
to accept compulsory jurisdiction if they have 
not already done so. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW —International Law 
Commission created to work on progressive 
development and codification of international 
law. Fifteen expert members to be appointed 


at next Assembly session; Secretariat will lay 
groundwork meanwhile. Commission was in- 
structed to prepare draft declaration on 
rights and duties of states, to formulate prin- 
ciples recognized in Charter and judgment of 
Nuremberg tribunal and to prepare a draft 
code of offenses against peace and security. 
Member nations were called upon to extend 
teaching of international law in all its phases. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES—Agreements were 
approved bringing these specialized agencies 
into relationship with United Nations: World 
Health Organization, Universal Postal Union, 
Universal Telecommunications Union, Inter- 
national Bank of Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and International Monetary Fund. 


COMMUNICATIONS—Secretary General was 
authorized to proceed with negotiations to 
obtain wavelengths, call signs, rights and 
privileges for operation of a telecommunica- 
tions system; also to study the administrative, 
financial and technical implications of a 
United Nations postal service. 
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WSSF ENOUGH? 


A wise Indian student leader, in U.S.A. 


By MALCOLM ADISHESHIAH 


_. Lord, when saw we thee a 
hungered, and fed thee? or thirsty 
and gave thee drink? When saw we 
thee a stranger, and took thee in? 
or naked, and clothed thee? Or when 
saw we thee sick, or in prison, and 
came unto thee? And the king shal! 
answer and say unto them, Verily | 
say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me. . . —Matthew 25: 37-40. 


| as... This is a terrible 
commission that we have received— 
terrible today. For the university world 
in Europe and Asia is passing through 
a period of material and spiritual dev- 
astation never known before in the 
history. of the universities. In every 
country that has been through it three 
times between 1940 and 1945, the sec- 
tor of society which has been most 
destroyed is the school and the univer- 
sity. 


We Live Amid Misery 


The material damage is incalculable. 
As soon as war was declared schools 
were occupied by troops, reoccupied 
by enemy troops, and occupied again 
by the liberating troops. They have 
been therefore the object of attack from 
land, sea, and air, and they have sut- 
fered at the hands of the occupying 
troops. The result is that the university 
or school everywhere has its doors and 
windows blown out, its roof damaged, 
its library burned, its laboratories 
bombed and looted, its dormitories 
stripped,. and its clinics emptied of 


equipment. 


On top of this disheartening material 
situation the universities everywhere 
are overcrowded. In Europe this occurs 
because they have to catch up with 
six years of educational hiatus and have 
to extend educational opportunities to 
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for college visits, lifts the level of vision 


the lower income brackets. In Asia 
schools are packed because expansion 
of education accompanies the on-going- 
march of freedom. 


Living conditions of overcrowded 
faculty and student masses are terribly 
depressing. In Asia the average student 
is lucky if he gets a bowl of rice and 
vegetable broth once a day. In Europe 
all last winter students in Italy and 
Greece had a plate of macaroni twice a 
day; in Germany and Austria a plate 
of vegetable soup or mash twice a day; 
in the popular colleges of Hungary a 
bow! of thick pumpkin soup twice a 
day. Most university people have had 
no new clothing or footwear since the 
end of the war and not even the barest 
minimum of dormitory equipment. 


Ordinary things, taken for granted 
in university life—paper, pencil, rub- 
ber, ink—are almost nonexistent in 
many countries, such especially as Po- 


land. 


There was no heating at all last 
winter—the worst winter in years—in 
the universities of central and eastern 
Europe, and after bravely trying they 
closed down for four months, from 
January to April. Life was just one 
continual shivering—shivering at lec- 
tures, shivering at meals, and shivering 
in bed. It is not surprising that the rate 
of T.B. in the universities in this area 
is 7% to 9.5% and in Asia 17%. 

It is as we look at this terrifying spec- 
tacle that we hear the words “inasmuch 
as”... The Christian Student Move- 


Malcolm 
Adisheshiah 


ment in this country is going all-out 
to respond to that claim through the 
World Student Service Fund—WSSF. 

The formation and continuous de- 
velopment of WSSF over the last ten 
years 1S a great expression of the con- 
cern laid upon Christian students in 
this country. Everywhere Christian 
campus groups have been working 
with unlimited energy, enthusiasm, 
and drive on this great essay in shar- 
ing. There can be no letting up in it, 
for it is expression and part of that 
divine commission out of which every 
campus Christian group arises. / 

At that point we must search our- 
selves. Here is the question: How far 
is the campus group preaching the gos- 
pel—good news of God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus—to its members, to the 
universities here and the universities 
of Europe and Asia? Is it possible that 
WSSF is being used as a substitute for 
this rather burdensome obligation? If 
it is—easy and tempting as that preoc- 
cupation maye be—then WSSF itself 
can for the campus Christian group 
become a false god. Worship of false 
gods is death to the soul. 

Perhaps the safeguard—and larger 
perspective—is that WSSF is part of a 
larger pattern. For the American Stu- 
dent Christian is blessed with more 
than just an ecumenical giving pro- 
gram. The campus Christian program 
here provides complete and concrete 
expression to the varied and many- 
sided demands of the Christian student 
and of college life. In it he can dis- 
charge his political responsibility, so- 
cial awareness, community conscious- 
ness, and__ international-mindedness. 
This integrated pattern of the United 
States—among Student Christian Move- 
ments in dozens of lands—is unique 
within the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. In no other country can a 
member of the Christian student move- 
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ment stay within it and from within it 
discharge a// his God-given obligations. 


World Salvation Isn‘t American 


That uniqueness—similar to unique 
SCM factors in other lands—means that 
the fact of the nation and of national 
patterns and traditions has to be taken 
almost as seriously as our world-mind- 
edness in Christ. No simple, general 
rule or pattern enables us to judge the 
varying structures and programs of 
student Christian movements. For au- 
thentic world Christian community is 
in some point or other “foreign” to 
the specific national situation, each of 
which has its own peculiar “rock of 
offense, stone of stumbling.” 

To what extent has such “foreign- 
ness’ ot the Christian message and 
community been maintained in univer- 
sity Christian organization here? Is it 
purely and completely “Made in 
USA”? Happily not quite! The politi- 
cal and social witness of the American 
Student Christian Movement today 
does have elements far wider than 
Americanism in its national genius 
and expression. We thank God for that 
and pray that it may be strengthened 
and become more deeply rooted. 

Can the United States Student Chris- 
tian Movement transcend the purely na- 
tional and regional, in this hour? In 


IT SAYS HERE 
(From China Institute Bulletin) 

THOSE COURAGEOUS CHINESE 

“One of the things that most struck 
me when I was in China, aside from 
the general starvation of the people, 
was the condition of starvation of the 
students, and the heroic selt-restraint 
with which they met the utmost priva- 
tion. I greatly admired the students 
I saw and met, first in Chengtu, and 
later in Nanking, Peiping, and Tient- 
sin, for their Spartan endurance, and 
the tenacity and courage with which 
they faced their starvation diet.”—Sec- 
retary of State Marshall in a meeting 1n 


New York City. 


pe IT SAYS HERE 
(From Speech of Hon. Charles A. Plumley of 
Vermont to the House of Representatives) 


A CONGRESSMAN AND HIS MAIL 
A Member will get a thousand let- 
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its witness political and social, or that 
dealing with fotal reconstriiction——ma- 
terial, intellectual and spiritual—it 1s 
making strides. As it takes its part in 
the renewal of university life across the 
Atlantic and Pacific, it is showing 
power to work wholeheartedly and un- 
sparingly with others in a commission 
structure upon the Christian doctrine 
of the Natural Order. It seeks God’s 
will in every place and circumstance. 
For campus Christian groups in this 
country are the earthen pots in which 
the lamp of God burns. In our total con- 
cern for students everywhere, through 
World Student Service Fund and 
otherwise, we may help that lamp burn 
yet more brightly. 


ters, or maybe several thousand letters, 
in a session from citizens advocating 
or opposing proposed legislation. Us 
ually a Congressman answers every 
letter, though he cannot tell everybody 
what he thinks about every bill that 
has been introduced. He must wait de- 
velopments through committee hear- 
ings and give thought to those meas- 
ures that are being brought forward by 
favorable committee action. 


IT SAYS HERE 
(From SVM News Bulletin) 

TEACHERS FOR AFGHANISTAN 

The Ministry of Education of At- 
ghanistan wants 31 American male 
teachers with BA, MA, BS, or MS de- 
grees and actual classroom experience 
to teach the following subjects in its 
government schools: Mathematics, 
English, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
Geography, and Geology. The schools 


THEY’RE SCM LEADERS, come together in 
Lundberg last summer to strengthen inter- 
national ties after the war years. Beginning 
at top, left: Ronald Preston, Britain; Philippe 
Maury, France ‘WSCF Secretary); Ragnhild 
Bjerner, Norway; Penry Jones, Britain; Horst 
Bannach, General Secretary SCM of Germany; 
Eric Tikili, South African SCM, Bantu Section. 


wanting teachers are in Kabul, the cap- 
itol, and Kandahar, center of Afghan 
history and Pushtu culture. (Among 
the 31, two principals are wanted, and 
three experts in methods of teaching 
English tor the Teachers’ College at 
Kabul, which trains instructors for Af- 
ghanistan’s schools. ) 


IT SAYS HERE 
(From The Willow and the Bridge— 
Association Press) 


Il removed my shoes— 

And stepped into a home. 

There I found 

Faith's tokonoma;: 

A scroll of simple beauty 

With canary on a bamboo twig; 

Three flowers that harmonized and sang 

Of Earth and Man and Heaven; 

The sunlit tea of friendship, 

Blessing and uniting 

Two men of East and West. 

I’m elad that I removed my shoes. 
—TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 
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TALK OF THE WORLD 


UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY AROUND 
EDITED BY PARKER ROSSMAN 


NEWS OF THE 
THE WORLD 


The Problem of the University. In- 
terest in the coming international con 
ference on “The University in a Tech- 
nological Age” has been created by 
the Student World (Fourth Quarter, 
1947) in articles which criticize the 
university from a Christian point of 
view. 

The conference, sponsored by the 
WSCF, will meet in the Chateau de 
Bossey, Celigny, Switzerland the week 
commencing July 27, 1948. It will ap- 
proach its topic with the assertion that 
“despite the discussions at the end of 
the last century between science and 
religion, it is the conviction of many 
that theology has not yet absorbed 
with sufficient vividness the significance 
of science and does not provide Chris- 
tians with a doctrine adequate to the 
problems of today.” Professor Joachim 
Wach of the University of Chicago, 
chairman of the WSCF University 
Commission, will chair this 1948 con- 
ference. 


On local USA campuses, groups are 
invited to discuss this spring such pro- 
blems as: (a) What are the social 
and spiritual consequences of the de- 
velopment of technology in the past 
century? (b) Why are so many people 
starving at the very moment in history 
when it is technologically possible to 
feed everyone? (c) A Christian evalua- 
tion of the Communist attitude to 
technology. (d) What aspects of the 
Gospel are especially relevant to man 
in a technological society? (e) Why 
do SCM groups have such a difficult 
time reaching engineering students? 


Results of these discussions are to 
be sent to Geneva before May 1. 


The University Commission. Over 
a year ago the WSCF set up its Uni- 
versity Commission to study the prob- 
lem of the university, its freedom, its 
nature, its presuppositions. In addition 
to these summer conferences at Bossey, 
it encourages national movements to 
set up commissions to work in this 
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area. (In the USA we have the NICC 
and USCC Commissions on Religion 
and Higher Education already at 


work. )’ 


Local campus groups also may aid 
in these discussions, using the book 
by Protessor Arnold S. Nash, The Untr- 
versity in the Modern World; and the 
WSCF Grey Book, The Task of the 
Christian in the University. The latter 
includes a set of study questions and 
an outline prepared by John Coleman, 
a young math professor from Canada. 
(Ph.D. Thesis: “Relativistic Quantum 
Mechanics.”’) 

John Coleman atter three months in 
the USA, sails for New Zealand March 
21. As he travels about the world he 
enlists professors and students in small 
working groups to look critically at 
specific phases of university interests, 
such as Law or Literature. Some inter- 
national groups will work by corres- 


pondence. 


The Task of the Christian in the 
German University, in the midst of 
hunger, cold, and shortages, is to “rise 
above National Socialist formation, 
and to grow in understanding and 
knowledge even at the cost of dis- 
illusionment and pain.” Hyla Stuntz, a 
former co-chairman of NICC, now 
working in the CIMADE Ecumenical 
Student Center at Mainz, thus describes 
the situation with students in the new 
university there. She finds a deep de- 
pression and hopelessness, the feeling 
that “democracy is pure propaganda, 
and lack of ability to assume any re- 
sponsibility for the war. One of the 
most helpful things is to get permission 
for small groups to get out of Ger- 
many for a little while to conferences, 
or on scholarships. Books (history, 
sociology, philosophy, politics, religion ) 
and periodicals are also a great help, 
for books are very scarce in Germany 


now. 


“Above all, the Church is universal, 
and through the World Council, 


through the re-establishment of rela. 
tions with the churches of other coun- 
tries, through help sent, through’ the 
people who come to visit, the doors of 
Christian fellowship are being opened,” 


Freedom in Chinese Universities. 
The Student Council of St. John’s Uni. 
versity in Shanghai has appealed to “all 
the people of the world who love free- 
dom and uphold individual rights” 
for support of their efforts to secure 
(a) a guarantee from the national 
government of individual rights and 
freedom, (b) the release of students 
held in jail for opposing the status quo 
in China, and (c) a thorough investi- 
gation into the mysterious death in jail 
of Yu Tse-sen, chairman of the Stu- 
dent Self-Governing Body of the Na- 
tional Chekiang University. 

The Yenching faculty, staff and stu- 
dents have said to the National Goy- 
ernment of China that the “methods 
used in recent arrests of students in 
Peiping, Shanghai, Chekiang and other 
places, have not only violated Chinese 
law, but are contrary to the general 
sense of human justice.” 


British Students discussed the task 
of the Christian in the University, at 
their SCM quadrennial conference 
January 5-10, 1948. An American stu- 
dent, reporting his impressions of the 
program and of the 2,000 students who 
attended, said: “It sought to bring to 
the post-war generation .. . the mean- 
ing of the Christian faith for a person 
living in the modern world; in short, it 
tried to demonstrate the relevance of 
the faith to contemporary life in all its 
spheres.” The appeal was not emo- 
tional, he said, there was the convic- 
tion that real Christian evangelism 
must meet people “where they are,” as 
persons, as citizens, as members of the 
world family, as students. The last 
afternoon of the conference featured 
“a magnificent production of Mase- 
field’s The Coming of Christ, with 
music by Gustav Holst.” 
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CAMPUS DATELINES 
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NEWS OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 


FERN BABCOCK, News Editor 


Southern Region works on national program objectives 


What can CAs do to carry out national 
program objectives on the campus? How can 
you put Christian faith at the heart of the 
entire program? How can the Christian her- 
itage become a vibrant, living force in our 
lives? How can personal and campus rela- 
tions follow the Christian ethic? What is our 
social responsibility for racial equality, eco- 
nomic justice, political effectiveness and work 
in the community? How can we work for true 
world relatedness? The Southern Regional 
Councils of the YMCA and YWCA answer 
with this account of their work: 


Christian Heritage 

RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE, 
Lynchburg, Va—‘We have worked 
on churchmanship by cultivating re- 
lationships between students and _ local 
churches through introductory _ teas, 
taking freshmen to church, having rep- 
resentatives of denominations speak on 
campus, etc.” 

UNIVERSITY OF Religious 
Emphasis Week was put on entirely by 
students. All committees functioned 
smoothly with work well planned and 
executed.” 


SALEM COLLEGE, Winston-Salem, N. 
C—‘Our Religious Evaluations Week 
speaker, Dr. T. B. (“Scotty”) Cowan, 
started us out in the Christian heritage 
field. The discussions of the week were 
continued in our ‘*Y’ Watch Services 
throughout the remainder of the year 
and the bull sessions seemed to help 
clear a lot of ideas for the students.” 

WOMAN'S COLLEGE, Greensboro, N.C. 
—‘Several times during the year the 
Inter-faith Council has presented pro- 
grams with Catholic, Protestants and 
lews participating.” 


Personal and Campus Affairs 

SALEM COLLEGE— ‘Gave World 
Brotherhood Week tea to which all 
clergy in town were invited. In the 
fall we had a ‘Y’ Review: each com- 
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mittee had an attractive booth telling 
the story of its work. Students could 
sign up for work on one of the com- 
mittees for the year. For the first time, 
Salem now has men students and we 
have worked them into our program.” 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Fayette- 
ville, N.C—*“The Campus Improve- 
ment Committee is an outgrowth of 
the work of the YWCA. The commit- 
tee has as its purpose the stimulation 
of student activity for the improvement 
of campus life in all of its phases. It is 
composed of students from all campus 
organizations and has been very suc 
cessful in developing student leader- 
ship.” 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, Baton 
Rouge, La—‘We sponsored a_three- 
day institute on Marriage and Family 
Life.” 

UNIVERSITY OF ‘The ‘Y’ 
maintains a housing service, keeping 
up-to-date listings of all rooms, apart- 
ments, etc.” 


Social Responsibility 

CATAWBA COLLEGE, Salisbury, N.C.— 
“We sent boxes to European families 
at Christmas and made favors for lo- 
cal hospitals at holiday times.” 

FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, Tallahas- 
see, Fla ——“We attended sessions at the 
Capitol when bills of particular inter- 
est were being discussed. We gave stu- 
dents postcards to be written to legis- 
lators. We held a Recreation Leader- 
ship Training Program to train lead- 
ers for playground work in the com- 
munity of Tallahassee and in home 
communities.” 


HOLLINS COLLEGE, Vurginia.—“We 
brought Negro and Jewish speakers to 


campus. We serve lunches and teach 


crafts and games at a country school. 
We work at Salvation Army Nursery 
School and County Hospital.” 


HUNTINGDON COLLEGE, Alabama.— 
“A program was given by the choir 
trom Negro College in the city. A Ne- 
gro was in a White Christmas tableau 
tor the first time.” 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE, Maryville, Tenn. 
—“We get together with two colleges 
nearby for an interracial meeting sev- 
eral times a semester and enjoy an 
afternoon of fellowship and an evening 
ot worship.” 

MARY WASHINGTON COLLEGE, Fred- 
Va.—*“The 
Service Committee works in conjunc- 
tion with the City Youth Council and 
the Negro High School.” 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, Baton 
Rouge, La—“The YWCA was instru- 


Community 


erick sburg, 


mental in getting the student body to 
vote on whether to include Negro col- 
leges in an intercollegiate conference 
on the campus. The vote was two to 
one in favor of having Negroes.” 


World Relatedness 


SPELMAN COLLEGE, -Itlanta, Ga.—“A 
study of the UN Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was made. Plans were made to 
have an International Banquet early in 
the fall to sponsor the WSSF drive.” 

PAINE COLLEGE, Augusta, Ga.—Stu- 
dents have pen-pals among foreign 
students. We participate in the WSSF.” 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Farmville, 
Va—“The WSSF drive is the largest 
drive on our campus. Through the as- 
sistance of our education department, 
we were able to secure a number of 
movies which impressed the campus of 
the need for money for students 
throughout the world.” 
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Editor's Progress 
TO THE EDITOR: 

The two articles about courtship and 
marriage in the December number are 
good, as far as they go; but both are 
repetitious of what students already get 
from curriculum marriage courses in 
most colleges. The two marriage 
articles in the January issue, one by 
Paul Popenoe and the other by Helen 
Southard, were valuable and much 
more satisfying to the Christian stu- 
dent, it seems to me. 


John Oliver Nelson’s article, (in Jan- 
uary) was wonderful, but I would 
raise a question whether the actions 
reported are applicable to large Asso- 
ciations. Somehow, the projects accom- 
plished so beautifully in print just do 
not go as easily as the article would 
lead one to believe. Perhaps J.O.N. 
was just a little too glib about what 
should be done and did not emphasize 
the hard work side of it. I would also 
like to add that Spires and Briars was 
better in this issue than it has been 
BARBARA HALL, Buck- 


in a long time. 
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Oslo Was All Right 


TO THE EDITOR: 

My comment which appeared in the 
December issue was a brief quotation 
from a typically longish Muste memo, 
which by no means wrote Oslo off as 
a total loss. To put it another way, | 
agree with what Muriel Jacobson 
wrote, if I understand it, and then 
would add the criticism which ap- 
peared under my name. 

A. J. MUSTE. 


Thank You, Mr. Cuninggim 
TO THE EDITOR: 

I think the book by Cuninggim 
(The College Seeks Religion, Yale 
Press) is a “must” for every university 
religious worker. For years we had 
needed a good book which made a 
frontal attack on the secularized as- 
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sumptions underlying the theories ot 
American higher education. Cuning- 
gim has done this in a superb fashion. 
We have needed also a clarification of 
the official responsibility of colleges in 
the field of religion in higher educa- 
tion. This is the central problem of the 
book and was the major reason for 
writing it. I believe the book is worth 
more than the price of admission for 
its closing chapter on guiding princi- 
ples for a university religious work 
program.—CLARENCE P. SHEDD, Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, Yale D1- 
vinity School, - 


Frats Are Not Perfect 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Today I lunched with the latest is- 
sue of the INTERCOLLEGIAN and decided 
it was time to express my considered 
criticism of the condemnation of col- 
lege fraternities which appears in—it 
seems to me—almost every issue of the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. I feel this one-sided 
condemnation is out of place in a 
truly representative student Christian 
magazine. Indeed, for the past two 
vears I have refused to use the tresh- 
man issue at Cornell because of its im- 
plied and sometimes outspoken denun- 
ciation of fraternities. . . . Thanks for 
the otherwise good job of magazine 
journalism.—EDWARD D. EDDY, .4sso. Di- 


rector, Cornell Religious Work. 


Sound Reasoning Here 
|.dnent our “Movie Column] 
TO THE EDITOR: 


I do not believe that drinking is the 
alpha and omega of evil. It we Protes- 
tants were more concerned with why 
a person drinks to excess rather than 
that he does, there would be tewer 
people traveling down the road to deg- 
radation with bottles in their hands. 

Excessive drinking is a symptom— 
not the disease! There are other types 
of drunkenness every bit as bad as that 
caused by over-indulgence in liquor. A 
person intoxicated with love of power 
and/or wealth is a serious threat to his 
own salvation and to society. Overin- 


dulgence itself is a sin, regardless of 
its form. 


This letter is not a plea for excessive 
drinking! It zs a plea to Protestants and 
to the INTERCOLLEGIAN to take a wider 
view of causes and effects. Narrow 
thinking and the Pharisee are greater 
curses to mankind than ever liquor has 
been. 


Lois E. 
Rhode Island State College 


We Oppose UMT 


TO THE EDITOR: 

One reason I let my _ subscription 
lapse was the very pacifist tone which 
I had seen in the INTERCOLLEGIAN, Cer. 
tainly universal military training has 
great faults, as well as some advan- 
tages. We don’t want war in this coun- 
try. It doesn’t seem right to me, how- 
ever, to poke fun in a rather sneering 
way at those members of the armed 
forces who have the duty of protecting 
UuS.— PRENTISS CARNELL JR., Vice-Pres;- 
dent, Albany Business College. 

The INrercoteGian opposes UMT: but it has 


never been guilty of the actions implied in the 


last sentence of this letter.——rp. 
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Two New Lists Available for Your Church 
1. RELIGIOUS DRAMAS 


(1948 Edition) 


A pamphlet listing and classifying 
80 religious dramas of artistic qual- 
ity and religious effect. 


2. 16mm. SOUND FILMS 


(1948 Ed tion) 


A pamphlet listing 80 tested 16mm. 
sound films carefully selected for 
church use. 


Send 10c postage for either list or 
$5.00 per hundred. Address 


EXTENSION SERVICE OFFICE 

The Chicago Theological Seminary 
A. C. McGiffert, Jr., President 

5757 University Avenue Chicago 37 


RRR 


a religious library 


Hazen books, 12 pocket- 
size volumes by outstand- 
ing Christian leaders, are 
answering students’ and 
laymen’s questions about 
religion, Christianity, and 
the church. 
Put the complete set on 
your home, school, library, 
office, and church book- 
shelves. The set of twelve 
$7.50; separate titles 75¢ 
at your bookstore. 


lion ress 


HAZEN BOOKS ON RELIGION 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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Wellesley Tower 


lvory Tower 
and/or 


Social Action 


CONGREGATIONAL .. . 


A page about the national Congregational Christian Student Fellowship 
Mariorie Rice, Wellesley ‘48, News Editor 


| 
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Vermont Counc!! 


Tlow we see darkly 


If only the choice between Ivory Tower and Action were clear-cut. If only we 
as students Rnew just when to let our idealism run away with us, and when to 
take a firm hold on ourselves and to work with what we have. In a very real 
sense we create our world, within or without the college campus. But, what have 
we created? Is it what we want? Is it what we as Christians should want? 

These questions pop up in many a campus bull-session. We search deeply into 
our lives to discover where our convictions came from, where they are leading, and 
why. Whether we search deeply, or superficially, we are often bewildered by the 
magnitude of our own questions. Sometimes our fellow students seem little con- 
cerned with our problems—they are intent upon their own. Often we find that 
adults sympathize but can offer no help beyond a cheerful, “You'll work out 


something.” 


Those who have worked with Ralph Hyslop in the past, and those of us who 
look forward to working with Bryant Drake in the future, know that these two 
friends of CCSF students will not evade our searching questions. Indeed, the fol- 
lowing letters from these friends will bear careful consideration, 1f we would gain 
a deeper understanding of self, of college and religion.—m.x. 


Roll Those Clouds 


Often it seems that student Chris- 
tian groups, knowing that a moral and 
ethical fog hampers the vision of many 
of us, attempt to get their members up 
on the hill-top where they can see the 
sun shining and know that God’s in 
his heaven after all. But they forget 
that life cannot always be lived above 
the fog. It seems good to escape from 
it, but it is even better to find one’s 
way through it to some good goal. 

It may be that the purpose of educa- 
tion, at least in part, is to help a per- 
son become so skilful that he can do 
his job even in fog and partial dark- 
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ness. It may be that our Student Chris- 
tian groups should accept as part of 
their task to try to achieve the loyalty 
and stubborn persistence which will 
be required of us as we struggle to 
maintain and extend areas of order in 
a disordered world. 


Let us attempt in our Christian fel- 
lowship to discern not only the will of 
God for us and our time, but the bar- 
riers to a belief in that will and its rele- 
vance which we and others stumble 
into so often. Those very obstacles, it 
we have the courage and insight to see 
them rightly, may serve as instruments 
to make our minds more honest and 


precise in their ethical judgments, and 
more charitable too. Let us devote 
more time and thought and energy to 
immediate Christian responsibilities 
and less to general discussion of in- 
spirational topics. In all that we do, as 
Christian fellowship groups, there 
ought to be a pressing realization that 
a generalized enthusiasm and good 
will can be less than useless in a time 
when slow and patient and persistent 
effort is needed for the reconstruction 
of decent and fruitful community life 
everywhere in the world.—raLpH 
HysLop, Berkeley, Cal. 


To Us As Students— 


The most attractive people in the 
world are college students. There is 
little argument about that, but their at- 
tractiveness protects them from a reali- 
zation of characteristics which seem to 
be common to nearly all students. For, 
students are conservative. They follow 
campus styles slavishly, and can be 
cruel to those who depart from the 
norm. ... And, students are egotstic. 
How could they be anything else? The 
life in home, church and school has 
been centered about them; not yet have 
they been responsible for some enter- 
prise demanding their utter devotion. 


Why do I say that students are at- 
tractive, conservative, egoistic? It is 
because nothing better can be said to a 
student than to introduce him to him- 
self. How much more self-confidence 
and poise one would have if he knew 
he was attractive! And how much 
more readily one would see what was 
wrong if one realized that one was con- 
servative and egoistic! 


Being a working member of the Stu- 
dent Fellowship does not by some 
magic lift one from nature. Like the 
countless multitudes which preceded 
us, we pass through the evolutionary 
process. Our religion can give us the 
grace to see ourselves as we are and 
the humility to pray to powers greater 
than ourselves to be saved from the 
sins which possess us, and by that re- 
ligion we rise to a gracious beauty of 
lite.—BRYANT DRAKE, Chicago, 
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A new book of outstanding religious 
quality and literary excellence 


of the 
SPIRIT 


Resources for Personal 


and Group Worship 
by 


WINNIFRED WYGAL 


4664446664464 4 4464644 
ADA AAS 


Themes for all occasions 
¢ with meditations, prayers, 
hymn selections and quota- 
tions from many sources. 
Includes blank pages for 


2 your notes. 


“Gives promise of becoming 
the most used and loved vol- 
ume of meditations published 
in a generation.” 

—HAROLD B. INGALLS, YMCA 


¢ “Avoids canned services, yet 
anyone can take it and make a 
beautiful and integrated wor- 
ship service.” 

—FERN BasBcock, YWCA 


$1.50 


THE WOMAN’S 
PRESS 


3 500 Lexington Avenue, New York p2, N. Y. 


+ 
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Meet-Your- Government 


Seminars 


Do you want to know what goes on 
in Washington? Do you need to know 
more about federal government to be 
effective politically? If so, go to Wash 
ington for one of the Meet-Your-Gov- 
ernment Seminars sponsored by the 
National Student YMCA and YWCA. 
Dates are: 

March 14-16; 
April 4-6; 
May 2-4. 

While the program of the seminars 
depends upon the current situation, the 
schedule for each one will be some 
thing like this: 

SUNDAY. Registration at 9:30 a. m. at 
the YWCA, 17th and K Streets, 
N. W. Attend church of your 
choice; tour Capitol Hill; share in 
group discussion of a Christian's 
Citizenship Responsibility. 


MONDAY. Attend Hearings otf Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House: 
visit Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives; visit Supreme Court 
and Library of Congress; join in 
discussion on legislative and 
dicial branches of the Government. 

TUESDAY. Visit government agencies, 
such as Bureau of the Budget, De- 
partment of State, etc. Session on 
how citizens can be effective. Ad- 
journment at 5:00 p. m. 


Seminars are limited to fitty persons, 
Inexpensive housing is available to 
those who request it. The registration 
fee of $5.00, plus board and room and 
carfare, bring the cost of the three 
days in Washington to $15-$20. To ap- 
ply, write to: Thomas B. Keehn, 1751 
N Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


COUNSELING From page 11 
express inward relaxation and outward 
alertness. Be relaxed, interested, atten 
tive, but have no aspect of earflapping 
curiosity or unobjective sentimentality. 

This sort of relationship to people can 
be exhausting. It makes heavy demands 
on your energy. You must relive with 
them the stresses and anxieties of which 
they speak and at the same time retain 
an objectivity about the matter. Often 
it is dificult to see why something 
which is clear and simple to you is so 
baffling to them. Patience is required 
—-and will be forthcoming when vou 
remember that they must make the 
solution their own and that the prob- 
lem and answer which you see so 
quickly may be only a symptom ot 
something for which you must dig 
deeper. 

Attractive as this opportunity as 
father-contessor may be to you, don’t 
hibernate in your room, holding court 
for an endless stream of people with 
problems. Acquire some other skills and 
interests, particularly in the field of 
recreation. Otherwise, without some 


such outlet. some of these emotional’ 


tensions carry over. 


This brings up the final point. Re- 
gardless of what is said and written and 
counseled, the fact remains that fewer 
precepts are needed and more ex- 
amples. You can be one in your own 
approach to a significant life. Some- 
one has said that we need more data 
and less dogma. The Chinese say it 
another way—that if you wish to 
demonstrate that a stick is crooked, 
place a straight one beside it. 


100K You will 
af the 
MISSIONARY want 
: this book! 


Pictures, and an account of the life 
and work of the modern missionary as 
told by a former missionary to Japan, 
now going from American student lead- 
ership to travel for the World's Stu- 
dent Christian Federation in East Asia. 
ts 
Order from 7) cen 
Student Volunteer Movement 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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At least 45,000 Presbyterians are enrolled 
in the colleges and universities of the South 
and Southwest. About 2,000 college professors 
in these institutions are Presbyterians. Here, 
plus many of the non-churched, is our con- 
stituency! We have a whale of a task! 


Our Unnumbered Veterans 


No one has yet tallied the enormous 
total number of Presbyterian veterans 
in the colleges of the South. The pres- 
ence of so many veterans in our Fel- 
lowships has added maturity, depth 
and reality to the student program. 

Single veterans who are really Chris- 
tian are quite happy in a Westminster 
Fellowship working with freshmen 
who are several years younger. Some 
married veterans also actively work 
with regular Westminster Fellowship 
groups. 

The first principle of our ministry 
to these ex-GIs is that they are students. 
As far as is possible, we forget that 
they have been soldiers and try to in- 
tegrate them into the ongoing life and 
program of the Church and of the 
Westminster Fellowship. 

In several universities, clubs for 
married veterans are flourishing. Here 
the emphasis is not on wartime ex- 
periences but on the common _ needs 
and interests of young adults on an 
American campus, or in an American 
church of today. Names differ, but 
functions are alike—so we have a 
“Double-or-Nothing Club,” “Mariners 
Club,” etc. 

Our Church has appropriated nearly 
$40,000 earmarked “for student vet- 
erans. This has made possible several 
additional part-time and full-time work- 
ers. Visits in trailer camp homes or vet 
villages are an appreciated program 
feature. 


Vocational Choice Is Central 


We believe in the Christian concept 
of vocation—a vocational 
choice is a sacred matter: one should 
hear and do the will of God with re- 
gard to his vocation; and thus every 
job to which God calls a man is a 
Christian vocation. 


person’s 
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SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN . . . 


A page about the Westminster Fellowship: student movement of the Presbyterian Church in the US.. 


Dr. Harry G. Geodykoontz, Director 


syaniciel Shinn, Var 
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Progeny of vets bring New Look to the 
modern campus. 


We believe, too, that God calls some 
men and women to full-time church 
vocations; hence, we have “cell groups” 
of persons who have heard the call. 
Virginia Poly has its Possible Parsons, 
Missouri has the 
Church Careers Club; similar groups 


a group of nine; 


are found at the Universities of Texas, 
Alabama, and other places; and many 
church colleges have a Ministerial Club 
or Life-Service Band. 


We Believe in Christian Stewardship 


Davidson College gave a Christmas 
offering of $5,013 to the World Youth 
Fund for rehabilitation work in Japan. 
Besides this, Davidsonians gave $100 
to WSCF, and $500 to WSSF, not to 
mention numerous other gifts. 

Students and profs of General As- 
sembly’s Training School and of Union 
Theological Seminary in Richmond 
gave over $5,000 in a special offering: 
of this $1,000 went to WSCF and 
$4,000 to Montpelier Seminary (France) 
for reconstruction purposes. 

Westminster Fellowship budgets on 
the average have increased about 33% 
this year over last year’s record high. 
Students are taking this matter of 
stewardship seriously! 


Have You Heard— 


That Presbyterian students at U of 
Missouri, needing a new student cen- 
ter, took over an army barracks and 
aided by Central and Columbia Church- 
es, Kansas City, remade the building into 
. “Meet 
your friends at the Sad Shack” is a fa- 


a temporary student center. . . 


miliar slogan on the campuses of Mis- 
souri, Stephens College and Christian 
College. The Presbyterian Student As- 
sociation of Columbia has a_particu- 
larly nifty offset-type monthly paper 
entitled Presbyterian Pageant... . At 
William and Mary a cell group, “The 
Fellowship of Concerned Christians,” 
meets at the manse Sunday nights 
after WF meeting: they are delving 
into the meaning and relevance of the 
Apostles’ Creed. . . . Of our quota of 69 
for the Froncon Conference sixty got 
to Lawrence for a grand time, new in- 
sights and a new understanding of 
ecumenicity. .. . Presbyterian students 
of Vanderbilt, Peabody and Ward- 
Belmont (Nashville) held their second 
all-Presby rally last January; Presbys of 
the three colleges and four churches 
meet thus quarterly. 


Dear Prespys: 


| By the time you read this, Eas- 
| ter will be almost upon you. May 
this Lenten season lead you to a 
clearer grasp of the glorious sig- 
nificance of the fact that Jesus 
Christ is Lord—Lord of Life and 
Lord of Death. May it be a season 
of re-dedication for you; and for 
your group. And may it spur you 
to be evangelists-—witnesses for 
_ Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord 

—both in your words and in your 

lite. Once Christ is truly your 

Lord, you will want your friends 


to be His too. 


Sincerely, 
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PRIMER FOR PROTESTANTS 


James H. Nichols 


“A ‘Reader’s Digest’ of Protestantism, written by a historian who knows 
well his field. . . . This is a book that has been needed and which will 
be of unique value as a help in understanding the Protestant move- 
ment.’—The Pastor 


“PRIMER FOR PROTESTANTS should be on the reading-table of 
every campus Christian group; it’s a genuine necessity! . . . a remark- 
able account of the background and content of our taith as evangelical 
Christians today.”—Intercollegtan 


“Since it identifies the ideology of Protestants with the hope of a demo- 
cratic way of life in the New World Order, it should be read by all who 
would champion the rights and the dignity otf the individual.”—Edgar 
L.. Smith, United Christian Missionary Society 


$1.50 


Books 


CHRISTIAN FAITH 
AND MY JOB 
Alexander Miller 

“An incisive manual which helps a 
Christian in any occupation to see that 
he is responsible for Christianizing the 
social order as part of his divine voca- 
tion in connection with his regular 


daily work.”—Social Progress 


“Mr. Miller hits hard, and_ straight. 
Christian Faith and My Job is a good 
start in a neglected field—the Chris- 
tian ethics of the laborer.” —The Cresset 


$1.00 


First edition 


Just published 


THE GRAND INQUISITOR 


Fyodor Dostoevsky 


in United States 


This well-known, widely quoted story is a part of Dostoevsky’s last and greatest novel, The Brothers Kara- 
mazov. It states vividly and profoundly mankind’s unending dilemma: freedom or security—which is the higher 
good? which gives more happiness? Why must we choose between them? Can’t we have both? In terms of religious 
faith and with the dramatic symbolism of a parable, it reveals the true meaning of freedom and tormulates the 


personal challenge underlying the religious, social, economic, and political conflicts of our time. 


Youth especially faces these issues at many points in our modern institutional and social life, in national and 
international affairs. It is primarily for young people that Haddam House now makes available this literary gem and 
trenchant social document. This is its first edition in the United States, though many have appeared in various 
European languages. An interpretative essay by William Hubben, editor of Friends Intelligencer, points out some- 
thing of the story's significance and its import for our contemporary life. Illustrated with woodcuts by Fritz 
Eichenberg. 


A New Haddam House Book $1.50 


PREFACE TO ETHICAL LIVING 
Robert E. Fitch 


“Haddam House has done it again! Here is a compelling book, written 


BEYOND THIS 


DARKNESS 
Roger L. Shinn 


“A fine job of putting on paper the 
probing of our Christian faith which 
. Hard hit- 


ting, realistic, and positive.” —motive 


we all must do today. . . 


“This little book is packed with wis- 
dom and profound Chris- 
tian insight a stimu- 
lating, challenging, and re- 
vealing statement.’ ’— 
Christianity and Society 


$1.00 


Press 


for young men and women in language which they will understand. 
.. . You can’t afford to miss this book if you are a leader of youth, a 
minister or a teacher. Read it, think about it, read it again—and then 
let it color the way you teach others.”—Lee J. Gable, International Coun- 
cil ot Religious Education 


“A book that keeps you reading and shocks you into realization of the 

seriousness of ethical problems. .. . It ought to be stimulating to college 

young people, because it offers a challenge and an opportunity for de- 

bate—and again and again brings you back to the realities of today. It 1s 

well written and sound.”—Christian Leader sas 
l. 


Available at your college bookstore 
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NORTHERN BAPTIST . . . 


A page about the student movement in the Northern Baptist Convention 
Dr. Newton C. Fetter, Director 


Richard Akagi, Columbia University, News Secretary 


Meet oar SS Commission Chatimen: 


We present this month some of our State Student Commission Chairmen. They 
have a heavy responsibility—and they're coming through in fine fashion. For those 
readers of the INTERCOLLEGIAN who are not familiar with our BYF “commission 
idea” we offer this footnote: Our National Student Commission is primarily con- 
cerned with the religious needs of Baptist college students. A function of the 
Commission 1s to evaluate Baptist student programs throughout the country, it 
also makes plans for reaching students of Baptist preference on cumpuses where 
no organized religious work exists. National Student Commission members are 
appointed by the various regional and State Student Commissions. These Com- 
missions are autonomous; ultimately they give body and power to the structure 
suggested by the National Student Commission. So here they are—the key people 


in our BYF student program for the coming year 


Washington 


Presents— 


HELEN MILLER—2I years old, junior 
at the University of Washington (but 
considering Linfield College for senior 
year); president of the Roger Williams 
Club at the U of W; member of the 
state BYF cabinet and of the Wash- 
ington State Christian Youth Council. 


The State Commission holds its first retreat 
May 7-9; 100 students are expected to attend. 
At the state BYF convention last year the 
students accepted a temporary constitution, 
with the proviso that a permanent constitu- 
tion be presented at the second annual retreat 
of the State Student Commission. 


Colorado 


Contributes— 


MARTHA GRESSETT—president of the 


Baptist Student Fellowship of Colo- 


rado (in Colorado the State Student 
Commission is called the BSF.) She’s a 
junior in the University of Colorado, a 
sociology major and (to quote her uni- 


MARCH, 1948 


versity pastor) “a very brilliant stu- 
dent”; grew up in Denver, started 
leadership early by being head girl of 
Morey Junior High, Denver, and went 
to South High; member Calvary Bap- 
tist Church of Denver: a Tri Delt: 
worked on the Student Staff at Green 
Lake, 1946; organized and conducted 
an all summer children’s program at 
the Calvary Baptist Church for neigh- 
borhood children, 1947; deeply inter- 
ested in the foreign mission field. 

Recognized last year as a part of the state 
BYF, the Baptist Student Fellowship of Colo- 
rado is now almost a year old. A second an- 
nual BSF conference is being planned for 
February 20-22; dinners will be held at dif- 
ferent college centers on February 20-21; on 
Sunday, the 22nd, a student meeting will con- 
vene in Denver in a business session. 


Michigan 


Mentions— 


LLOYD PUTNAM—sophomore at Jack- 
son Junior College, preparing for re- 
ligious journalism; member of the first 
Baptist Church, Jackson; program 
chairman, Michigan Student Christian 
Convocation; president, Jackson Inter- 
faith Youth Organization; president, 
Jackson BYF Association. Extra-cur- 
riculars: singing, radio work, writing. 


Charlie Cunnigham 
(at right) with Eu- 
gene Bennett of West 
Virginia BYF. 


West Virginia Avers— 


CHARLIE CUNNIGHAM—of  Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, graduate of 
Charleston High; was two-letter varsity 
track man in high school and manager 
of the football team for three years; 
president of the high school group in 
the Calvary Baptist Church, and cor- 
responding secretary of the Kanawha 
Valley Association of BYF; did a 
stretch in the Navy, entered Alderson- 
Broaddus in 1946; became chairman 
of the World Relatedness Committee 
of the Student Christian Fellowship, 
was co-chairman, with Phyllis Early of 
Storer College, of the state Baptist Stu- 
dent Conference. Was married on De- 
cember 29, 1947, to Isabelle Bailey. 


Subsistence Workers 


One of the significant leadership pro- 
grams developed by our Department 
of Higher Education is the enlistment 
of our ablest young men and women 
to work in assigned student fields in 
different areas of our convention. 
These student volunteer leaders receive 
only subsistence wages, to defray living 
expenses. Appointments are for one- 
year terms. The Subsistence Workers 
now on our national staff are: 


MOLLY SEASHOLES, her Radcliffe finals 
completed, begins work this month with Spen- 
cer Parson in the Massachusetts area. 


LUCY VAN DYKE, Michigan U grad, is 
working in Michigan to develop the State Stu- 
dent Commission and promote a student con- 
ference. 


NANETTE OLIVER, Southern California 
‘47, is vice-chairman of the National Student 
Commission of BYF. She spent February at 
the University of Wyoming; returns this month 
to student work in Los Angeles, California. 
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